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English and mathenatics teachers ia- junior high ' \ 
schools vepe observed for an average of 20 onQ*hout periods 

/th'rbughout the school year. The ^purpose of thje^tudf vas to det^r&ine 
the relationship between the affective behavior\of the teacher and , 
the students* academic ^achievement "and attitudes. Anecdotal^ 
Infprttat^-on base4 oti the classroottt observers* ^umnar; descriptions 
are used to'captute the salieilt characteristics and the overall tone - 
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Teacher Behavior, Student Achievehienc , and Student Attitudes; " 
^ . De scri pt ions "6f Selected Classrooms , ' 

In the literature on* classroom teaching, £here is much discussion 
of the so*ca/led "cognitive-affective trade-off*" Can student 
achievtementy' be .enh^nc^J^nly at the expense i)f affective factors? On 
the othery(»and, can we proniote the affefcti^^ growth of students without 
1 imit ing^ thei r cognit ive ^development? In short, must we choose between 
a ^ec tive* growth and cognitive growth as goals of education? One of the 
purposes of this study was to shed light on these qiiestions by examinin 
the relationahip of student achievement; and attitude to teachers' 
behav ior^ 

This report "departs from many repor(*s of larg^-scale studies af 

teaching. ^ leather ^han presenting infofniation about teachers in tabular 

fom, leaving the reader to construct prototypes general teacher 

t 

beh^fviors or classroom activities, we hav6 elected "to use anecdotal 
information in the forii of vignettes based" on observer classro^om summary 
descriptions to capture the, salient characteristics and the overall tone 
<^t teacher behavior, and classroom environment. 

^The anecdotal data presented here are from the^ Texas Junior High 
School Study conduci^d^by the Correlates of Effective Teaching PVogram, 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Educ ation," The Universitiy of 
Texas at Austin. The full s(fudy .was a large-s(iale field baaed 
investigation:' of effective^math an<J English instruction in* a 
metropolitan school district in the Southwest. A brief description of 
the sample and tfie kind§ of data connected are extracted from the full, 



report of process-outcome findings (Evercson, Anderson^ Anderson, & 
Brophy^ in pressj £v^j|^on, Ac^derson Brophy^ 19ote 1). 
Description of Teachers ^ ^the Sample 

Sixty-eight teachers (39 English. fend 29 math) were observed in nine 
of the eleven junii>r high schools in ihe af^hool district* Two sections 

for each teacher were included, totaling 136 classrooms, Ywo observers 

' ^ 1 / 

alternated visits to tji^ese classes xpr an average of 20 one-^hour 
observations in each class throughout the school year,' (The actual 
range w^s from 16 to 22 observations,) Individual student data were 
also collected on over 2,000 studefits and partial data ont another lj600 
students, 

A wide variety of instruments was used to- measure processes 
(classroom occurrences -and behavior) and outcomes (the achievement an^ 

\ ~ 

attitudes of stud^ents at the eno of the year). Information about 

^ / 

classroom processes ccmtes Ertfm p specially designed lowrinf erence coding 

/ , ' 
system; several high-inference /rating scales completed by the claj^sroom 

observers, anc^ from observer- w/ritten des'criptions o'E the classes. Thes.e 

descriptions were written for /each observation and included impressions 

of classroom. climate, teacher/ style, general studen^t attitude and other 

events deemed relevant by' the observer but not already included in. the 

systematic observation. Descriptions were also summarized by each 

observer yielding a set of ^^nd-of-^year summaries for each class. 

The observers were trained for two weeks, the first^ week with^ 

videotapes and the second Meek in the classroom irt pairs. An ob-server 

reliability of '80% agreement was obtained. It should also be noted that 

the observers were unaware of the teachers' effectiveness rankings pridr 

to completing the'ir descriptions. In addition, they had opportunities 



to, see a range of teacHers> as well ds> the same s^tudents in diEfererit. 
classes. 

Outcome Measures ^ ^ . § 

\, The achievenj/^nt tests^ were especially constructed for use in 

this stady. to measure knowledge- of English grairanar, spelling^ \ . 

mathematical, "computation, and reasonings Tests were administered' to 

■ ' P ' 

each class near the^ end of the year, after observations were completed. 

■ , '* 
2. Before taking the achievement t^sts at the end of t^Ie year ('all 

students were asked to rate their teachers on nine 5-point scales 

dealing^with students' liking for their teachers, ^students' interescT in 

the content areas, or students^' ^assessment of. how much they learned. A 

composite score was used to rank classes r^ted highly by students versus 

tlhosel rated less highly. These ratings will be^ referred to as student 

rfltii^s of teachers (SRX)* ^ 

Data analyses for this repott were . per formed as follows: Using 

the sam]>le of students who had bQth entering CAT score aJ^ ^^L^ 

end-pf-year^qhievemeitt test score, ,^cores on , tile achievement test were 

covaried with the presoore (CAT) yielding an estimate of residual gain 

all classes. This residual wad. used to rank classes from high to 

in relative achievement gain. , These residual score^^were used only 

to get an index of relative effectiveness, so that ^sample of most and 

least effective teachers' classes 'could be selected. 

#1 As previousl-y mentioned, -observer descci|}tions were collected for 

* ) ■ ■ ' ; - 

eact| clas^ period in each of the 1^6 math and English 'classes involved 
irv (Ihe study. In addition to the daily descriptions, summary 
descriptions based on the entir.e observation period were written at the 



only 



foi* 
low 
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endfof observations in May. It is from these summaries that the 
information for the present paper ifr^" taken. 

T ''I 

Selection of Classroom Des cript ions / ' /* 

I ; J ■ - 

I Select^ns of the teacher descriptions reported here were made irt 
the following way. Each teacher's residualized gain score'was paired 
/with his/her summary description, In addition^ the teacher's total 

r " " " ' ^ / . . ' 

I 'score based on the attitude ratings of his/her stitdents was also 

recorded. Each of the classes was then ported within subjec t .matter 

'according to high (top third), medium (o}^ddle third), or Ic^w (bpttam^ 

third) groups based on the residualized achievement scored. They were 

then grouped for high, medium, or low scores on s tudent' ratings* pf 

f ' ' ' . 

^teachers. It was thus possible to sort class descriptions into the 

\ 

following groups: those with high achievement ,. high attitude; high 
achievement, mediumvattitude; low achievement, high attitude'; etc., 
yielding nine groups lor each of the two subject matter areas. 

The vignettes reported here are tak^n from the extreme pairings in 
each subject. ThtTs, four classifications each for math and English were 
used » The descriptions of teacher behavior suggested (particularly in 
tJjje groups in which achievement .and attitude corresponded) t,t\at the. 
classes in a particular group, tendid to exhibit a certain characteri<' 
.profile,* and it- is oire of the purposes of this paper to describe these 

profiles. Table l.^hows the number of classes which were classified as 

* % 

described above. ^ * 

the selection of descriptions was governed by several ■ 
.considerations. First descriptions were selected which were most 

typical or representative of the teac^e^s/c lasses in the group-^, i,e..^ 

" ■ . \ ■ , ■ ry * 
descriptions were chosen that oiost 'fulL^:;;;^xhibtted the characteristics 



definitive of the group, ^ Those. wh^cl\ are not presented here are not- 

necessarily in disagreement with^the s^l-ected descripf^taoas but provided 

less c^mplet^ information* Second^ in niany c^ses both classes of a\ 

given teacher fell inta thfe sam^ group/.when this <5ccurred> o^ily one 

description was considered. Fi&a'lly> those descriptions were selected 

' ** * ' 

that were for the tnost part ^matched* wi th respect to entering atrility. 4 
Tables 2 and -'3 s>iow the tnean* entering scon^^ on- the C^T (pretestT and ,on 
the posttestj- along with mean scopes for students' attitud[es for each of 
the selected classes-' ' ♦ " ■ t * 

.:•[■'. ■■ ' ■' 

Relationships be^een Achievement in Math Cla'sses ' anjd Student Attitude 
A number of positive relationships between .student attitud^s/> 

student achievement^ and teacher behavior appeared in (!he larger study^ ^ 

I 

particularly for math classes. In general> the student, ratings of . . 

instruction* and the student achievement gaind ^in math classes were 

correlated positively and significantly (r = ♦SI; ^= .02*), Several of 

the teacher behavior variables which were positively related to 

achievement gain were also related in the same direction to student 

attitudes. In general there was consistency 1^ the relationship of 

attitudes, and achievement to teachers* effective management methods and 

classroom control> to' teacher monitoring of the clas!,srOcm> to teacher 

organization and high amounts of time on task for students^ and to 

teacher questioning. 

Negative relationships between student attitudes and teacher ^ 

'behaviours were';^al'8o consistent in some ways with the' negative 

relationships between math Achievement and teacher, b^eh^aviors*.- Measures> 

r 

such as teacher criticise of students> student inattention or 
unprepar^dness for clas8> serious misbehaviors, and routine or 



procedural contatts ^th students Crather than academic contacts) were 

I 

negatively related to both attitudes and achievement. 
Successful Math Classes 

It should be emphasized that not all of these classes were 
identical, but th^ descriptions show similarity in certain teacher 
practices artd distinctive teacher styles. First> we will ^iscyss the 
highlights of mathematics classes where students gained more than 
expected and where student ratings were also high. . ^ * 

These classes were characterized by good njonitoring> efficiency>^ 
an^d- orderliness. Classropm rules* were consistently enforced and most of 
the class time^was s*pent ^in productive work , with high student engage- 
ment. In addition to havring the classroom organization ax^ management 
under control, math classes -yrhose"^ st\i4ents learned more could also be 
described as providing a higher percentage of^ tedcher-student time in 
discussion. They aisa provided more public -response opportunities, as 
well as more, time in lectures and demonstrations to explain lesson- 

content as opposed to merely assigning seatwork and waiting for students 

* ■ ^ ^ V . , ; " . ^ 

to come up with problems. These math teachers called' on volunteers 

predominately and attempted to equalize opportqnities vfor students to 

* ^ 

talk by calling on students in' an ordered fashi^on. 

Student contributions were solicited, and teachers integrated these 
into the class, tessons. In addition^ ^teachers praised students' 
answers^ but reacted calmly^to student misbehaviors. That 'is, misbehav- 
iors were handled with a minimum of fuss or overreaction. Three"* Qf the 
classes which showed hig^h achievement and high attitudeia toward" teachers 
were described^by observers as folloKs: 



Ma^r" Adams: ^ "A very organized, efficient "and^ thorough ^ 
t»eacher. She had no discipline problems and students^remained 
quiet and attentive. Class discussions focused on the 
processes of problem solving, rather than getting the correct 
answer. Students explained the methods they used to ^hieve 
the answers. Class ran automatically* Teacher provided 
puzzles and other challerjges for students to test thei'r 
skills. She t^au'ghi: to the entire, class and did not group or 
individualize* Lectures were clear and well thought out so" 
students had /^ew questions afterward. Whole class time was 
filled with planned activities. Students respect^ed her but 
us^d math class for the business of mathr. Teacher was 
friendly/ but reserved and saved social contacts with students 
for. before or after class^ ^ 

Ms* Baker; Teacher had good control ove^ the class* 
Students were rarely disruptive or lazy. Teacher was fair and 
consistent and students respected her. Rules applied to 
everyone and teacher did not tolerate infractions. Teacher 
expected a high level of effort. Students were motivated to 
^ work' hard and the teacher answered all pertinent Questions 
• respectfully. She plani^ed and used relevant exaio'p.les worked - 
out on the board. Teacher praised students' correct answers 
by Making them feel that they Krfd done what was expected. 
Room was neat and orderly. Teacher didVot socialize with 
students,' but maintained the expected teacher-student role. 
Stui^nts. reacted to such a* classroom atmosphere by being 
depenclable^ relaxed^ sel-f-reliant, ind^ respectful of 
themselves. * 

/ 

Mr, Casey: Teacher had his classroom control down very 
well and had excellent VianagemenV'^skills: Students were 
allowed to work together on seatwork and did so without 
becoming^ noisy or failing to ^nish their work. He gave clear 
and complete lectures alwaya^'giviog extensive feedback on 
homework, working harder fprcftlems on the'board, answering^ 
questions -from the cl ass^an<^asking questions to check 
understanding* Regularly monitored -seat'work by stopping to 
help those who raised jpheir hands. He thoroughly reviewed |fie 
lecture for students'Uho neederf extra help* Encouraged 
students to^be seli-motivated and reaponsible, but did not 
punish those who /forgot supplies. Students worked hard to 
please teachef and to receive his praise and approval. 
Students who were discipline piroblems in other classes were 
quiet, attentive and productive in this class. Teacher was 
friendly, keeping social contacts with students for before and 
after class, but he was respectful to students and in turn, 
students respjacted him^ ' ^ 



^All names 3re fictitious. 
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Again it is important to note that all classes did not follow these 
characterizations. Teachers* styles differed but observers' * * ^ 

descriptions of .these classes' were similar in certain upderlyin^ ways. 

• * 
Most of these similarities were captured in the general statements # 

r * 

mentioned abo^e . 

Less Successful Math Classes ^ *^ v 

On the other hand, math classes whose students learned less than 
exp,ec^ed based upon entering capability ve^e characterized .in the 

if 

following way: Classroom activities were interrupted^ larger number of 
times for some internal or external reason; students were frequently 
allowed unstructured free time; teacher fended to fill empty or dead 
time with busywork and many times this was unrelated to the content 
areas. Students were judged, by observers as being less inclined to do 
school work, li^ving poor work habits, and as generally nonres^onsiv^ to 
teacher-initiated classroom discussions. This is coupled with the fact 
that teachers in these classes initiated large numbers of pri\rate 
contacts with students. These private contacts were frequently of two 
types: ^ 1) long contacts which were remedial in nature, intended to help 

- . i- ■ 

students' with i>asic understanding of the curriculum content area; or 2) 
attempts by teachers to control student misbehavior in the presence of 
the observer. . ^ ^ . ' 

In addition, teachers in lower achieving math classes spent 
relatively larger 'amounts of . time correcting misbehavior. Frequently 
these corrections involved target or timing errors, i.e., teachers 
allowed the misbehavior^ to go oh too long, or corrected the wrong \ 
student (Kounin, 1970). ^ This suggests that poor monitoring have led'.,to\ 
selection of the wrong student » Classes where students achieved less > 

■. . ' 11 
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jjiaii "Ixpec ted 'and' vhere student attitudes were also low were , described 

V 

by observers as 'follows: % ■ - 

Ms. 'Davis; Teacher was not enthusiastic about teaching or 
about her students'. Her classroom style consisted o^f ^ — 

assigning seatwork with littte or no time in lecture or 
explanation. She was available for. questions from students ^ 
during seatwork^ but otherwise minimized her contact with 
1^ them. Her general facial expression was a fkom and she' o&ten 
appeared nervous and flustei^ed. The^cla^s was usually out o$ . 
ontroK She tried to manage this by.'waiting until the noise f 
evel reached a high pitch and trying to shout the class dovn 
with threats of staying after school* This worfeed briefly, 
but the noise soon increased again. If ' students learned in 
this qlass, it was because they had the ability to do this on 
their own, not because of the teacher, 

Mr., Elliott: Teacher was in a constant state'of anger and 
frustration over his ^tudents* lack of motivation and concern 
about their futures. As the year pirogressed he lo^t his ' ^ 
temper and his patience and was nonreceptive and even ^ 
sarcastic in response to their questions. He was erratic and 
would come to class prepared at times, used excellent control, 
and accomplished a great deal, trying to be a good teacher. 
At other times something would sej^Jiim off and be would punis)^ 
^ the class by refusing t^act^.^ The students likewise sat for. 
the whole period doing no work. He did have obVioias favorites 
and spent' a disproportionata amount of time wortcing with them, 
neglecting the other students* He dressed neatly and ^ * ' ^ 

sometimes seemed serious about what h^ was doing. ' \ 

Mr. Farmer:^ This teacher had 'extreme difficulty 
maint-^iniog classroom control. Ther^ were severe discipline 
problems. Students ran roughshoti over him and ignored his 
requests for quiet. Students'- lack of ^spect for the teacher , 
was very evident-^ The teacher would stand in front of tlj^ ' 
room at a 'loss for wtiat to do- Re attempted to^ecture or \ 
explain probleras,\^ut Vhis led to noise and disruptian. \, 
Consequently, he hS3*^aem do, seafwork "alX period, but many ^ . 
times this did not keep them occupied and more naise and ^ 
tall<:ing occurred. Only about half the cl^ss ,workeS.at afiy one 
time.' Teacher knew his subject matter arfd \iras prepared for , ^ 
jclass; how^ver> seVeral students were^ outright defiant and - Jjt 

egge3 the'others on. - 

It is readily apparent that there are, wide differences in math . 

< - r , * ' 

classes where students achieve and those where they do not/ Ti^^tial 
ability . of '^lasses as measured by the CAT was , comparable in hoth the 
hi^gh and low achieving Classes cited above, but the quality ojf climate 



is 



and student cooperation is vastly different:. This appears prbvj.de" 

J' * ^ ^ ' * ' ■' " 

nioffe confirmatioif for tne belief that teachers do indeed mak^ a 

difference in student learning at the extremes. ' 

i 

Most of the differences bettJeen.the two typ&s of math classes are 

- ' , - * ^ \ ^ ' ' 

in the areas -of classroom .management and organizatipn, teacher manage* - 

ment of student responses and (fuestions, and in tt\e behavioral and 

motivational characteristics o^ stu<ients. There, were ^also differences 

^ * ■ 

With respect^to the ^ercenf^age of" time spent on, ai^d teacher initiation 

* 

of, instructional activities. The flatter comes .as no surprise, given ^ 
♦ ' ■» 

the "striking^ifferences with respect" to classroom management. 
Ma"th Classes with Contrasting Scores on Attitfide and Achievement 

~- — '. \ ^ ^ ■ ' 

There were also teachers whose classes ddcnon^trated high 
achievement "g^ins bat who for som& reason were not rated highly by their 
students. The$e have been labeled the high-low ^rou*p.' The opposite is 
aist) true of a small subgroup of classes that achi^SAtpoorly but ra^ed 
"their teachers highly (l6w-high group), H is intuit ively appeal ing "^^to 
examine these cj^asses also^to look for-rea^ons for the contrasting' 
scores. Teacher trainers and teachers alike have been concerned that 
high achievement may in sone easels be accomplished at the^ , expense of 
other iiffportant affective factprs. In this study, there were few of 
tj;)ese contrasting classes for ^at% because^ in general^ high- achieyement 
and positiye at t^;Ltudes toward school and teachers' gener&lly occurred 
together^ although there were sbma-^exceptions as 'can be seen in 
Table- U . - . ■ ■. / 

Only three fhcath classes hzM hi-gh achie^etcTent gains but low 
attitiitieg. ^Ijfeserver de^scriptions of "these classes were follows: 



Mr.. Green: Teachet gave clear, concise lectures and could 
" ^ stWulate c^ass interest and involvement in disci/ssions.. 

V The\e were two groups of students in this class. . . a group 
of smart and articulate workers and their opposite. Teax^er 
was prepared and , planned work for the vhqle class ^eriod,^<^f 
h^d some management problems. Teacher had less success in 

* private contacts. He was reluctant tp sit down and hel-p 
students. ' He expected them to figure/it ©ut for thems^lVes , 
He got upset with misbehavior andMd^st his cool. Thia eroded 

, - his motivation to .^elp ^tUdents' smelirae^. Teacher seemed ill 
at ease with, observer '"iv^thef-jtoonK " " - 
« * "* 

Ms. Harper: Ibis teacher was good. for students 
academically. V^he explained fuUy^during lecture, and then went 
f^otn student 'ta student to monitor seatwork and reexi>^lain ^ — ^ 
fully all that ha4 -been discussed. The. class was a mixture of 
high a^d a few (6) .low achievers which kept her hopping. She 
ability grouped:and planned different assignments for feach. 
She resented havtng observers in her room and /elt threatened. 
She took students' misbehaviors personally and^wo'uld pout. 

a She was. not particularly "w'arm, praised little, but^ she\stuck 

V to her ruies and kept pushing students along. 

Ms. Irwin: This teacher app$ared_ insecure about her 
abilities as a teacher. She lacked confidence about both 
-managing the class and her subject matter. She relied heavily 
on the book apd most of her: time was spent jreviewing. She, had . , 
students work problems at the board i"-but volunteer^ were 
always the same ones.^ She fpent the rest of the period " * 

correcting errors" at the board. Students ^at the ttack of the 
rootn made fun and 4id not work. Teacher sometimes had game 
day where kids chose sirfes and competed iiv working problems ■ 
the fastest^ Bright students were able to gain something in 
the clas's, but poorly motivated ones wasted time- Teacher was 
anxious with observer in the room*** 

"There are several common threads in these th^e descriptions, 
teachers app^eared ill at ease with the 'observers in the room. The 
cl-asses tended W be mixed in 'terms of er^tering ability level* (The ■ 
btributio^' in Ms. Irwin's class was bi-^^nodal with about 12 students at 



' or above grade level and about ll ™tu3ents two to three grade levels 
below. ) Possibly teachers aimed their instruction to thfe highest 
achievers, and perhaps it was wixh this group that the gains wer^NSJade. 
All of the tQachers dennSristrated rap^^t problems in dealing with 
J students either by overreacting to 'misbehavior, or hol^ding themselves 
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aloof from student contact. They seemed not to h^e workeH put the 

^ - ■ * ■ ' f ' 

spproprijate affective stance particiilst:ly with low achieV^ing^ students ^ , 

* ■ ■ ' >»_ ^ ■ 

and a smooth working relationship had not been achieved. 

r 

The other int-eresting subgroup is the group- of Classes whos^ 

achievement ^ainls were low, but-i^ho rated their teac^iers higtxly , " * 

Mt. Jackson: Lessons were seldom planned in ad>rance. As a 
reault "some important math areas were not covered. Teacher \ 
seemed much more coffcerned about his rapport with students ana-^ 
tried to make sure 5tudeT>ts liked^him. He always had a ^ * \ 

ftf^iendly grin or a pat on the back for them. "He chatted with \ 
"Them a lot, filled his conversation with jive talk, and'oft'en 
told bad jokeS' at which some of the students winced. 
Discipline was somewhat lax. Class atmosphere was relaxed and 
open» and students were free to express their feelings. This 

atmosphere seamed , to prevail because there was not that much ^ 
work to do. His lectures were wordy, pumped up, and some - . " "* , " 

times lasced 40. minutes. <Both observers, nevertheless, ' 
believed that' the students would rat^ this teacher highly^T ^ 

}is. Keith: This teacher had'a rather free, relaxed math 
■ class, which was allowed to operate with an unusually high ." " - 

noise-level. The teacher allowed- too much .talking, anti other" 
disruptive behavior, which impaired her effectiv.eneaa; "The 
' observer had the ■ impression^that the. teacher was t^mid about, ' ^ 

'asserting her authority and that the 'students wehe' aware of . , 
\this! On the occasions when she did reprimand the class for 
talking, the a tudenta. were qu^et for a .few- minutes and then " 
resumed their talKing'.^ She seldom followed-up <4ien this ' " . 

happened) which damaged her credibility* The teacher ; 

definitely knew the material and seemed concerned for the , «^ 
' weTfare of the students* The teacher did provide individual . i . ^ 
sdeak help 'during the class, but there were usually too many " ^ ~ ^ 

9th^r diatractiona frpm students for this" to l>e of any - " ' ' 
benefit'. In ahort, her weakness w0s classroom'management and . * _ t 

control*^ Her class was managed 'iVa diaorderl^ fashion; one ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

never knew ^at to*expect next*' Thoae ^6 did^ ^ini^h- their [ 
work far ah^ad of time uaually aat around and 'played carda, 
combed, hair^ or talked. Little waa done on the teacher^a part 

' tp curb these actions, - . ^ > 

*■ . * ^ 

Both of'theae classrooms were in tipper-middle or. middle class 
neighborV\ood schools. In Che first teaoher's class, the suggestion is 
that perhaps important material was not covered^ but more time and - ^ 
^effort was apetit ^'trying to Interact wlth^ atudenta'at their level and to 
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win them 'over-^' This teacher appeared to be engaging in a populatdty^ 
contest. . ' ^ 

■ If 

On the other hand Hs""-- Keith s relutance to manage her classroom 
more assertively could have ife&ulted in a relaxed atmosphere to which 
the students resporvded positively, but at the same time, impaired her 
credibility ar^d instructional leadership. 'Her students did not take her 
seriously and she did little to curb their extrar-cairriculaf activities. 
Time which might nave been spent in mathematics tasks was spent in other 

■ J - • - . 

I - " Discussion 



The patterns emerging from the chavacteri^tions of mSth classes 
a^e reasonably clear. The classrooms of the effective math;teachers 
wete business-like, orderly places . to be* " Thepe weVe few disruptions -or 
outbursts; rgoal^ were clear; lessons Were complet0<f and^ explanations 
given. They were not without warmth, but the primary business at hand 
was math instrQ^^»t and per^ormxng^ the primary activities designed to 
bong that about. Participants in these^^elassrooms appeared^ to share 
common petl^ceptions' about 'what was needed and what roles each placed. ^ 

^ Alternately/ in the low achieving. classes^ where attitudes .were 
also low, there seemed to'be a struggl^ for dominance, hbjch of our .. 
attitude data In m^th classes in the larg^ study (.^vertson^ Anderson, & 
BropHy* Note 1) suggest that in junior high classes students respect 
teachers who are competent, but fair, and vho possess the organi^ation'al 

■ ' - ■ /• 

and managerial skills, that <:l,early demonstrate tbeir 'dommand of the 
subject patter and of ClTassropm procedure* ,ln many respects junior high 
School age 'Students push behavioral litiiits'and test teachers* management 
skills (Doyle, 1979).- Met2 (1978) also rep^^rts that one oi the most 



. ^ ■ • J' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ •■ ^ ■ 

important aspects-of 'maiidgement lies in st^ent challenges vl^iich occur 

■ ^ / ' ■ ■ \ 

in all classes as they tiry to get to knbw the teacher and to'get^their 
own way in areas of disagreement* 

Halationships between Achievement in English Classe)s 



and Student Attitudes 
significant correflation between student attitudes anl academic 



achievement appeateld / for English classes' in the full study. 

closer examination off ^the dat** showed that both hj.gh aiid low 
■ / ^ 

groups, ia" cohtra^t/to middle achievement groups, tended to 



However , 
achieving 



rate the^ 

teachers positively). 

In the dbsenc^ of positive predictors in the larger stiidy' did not 
yield a clear picture of vfhat transpired in English classes. There wer"fe 

r ^ 

some findings of/iinterest in the fulL study, however* Unit from 

■ K ■ ■ i ^ ■ ■ ■ 

observ^er ratihgs showed thac in low achieving classes less, ti^ ^s 

* , • ' ^ ' I ^ - . j 

spent learning th^e sy-sfcematic rules of Englisl^usage ,and Spelling. Th& 

■observ^ descriptions below verify the fact that a yide viariety o£ 

iictivities w^^re purdueS xjtider the rubric of English i'nsttuction. 

Descriptions of /the Engli-sh classes suggested thalP less time was spent 

on the criterioii materia^ and on the activities Of granular, and dpell-ing, 

punctuation, an^ oth^r aspects of language usage.- .0£ tyeces&ity, the 

English tests (|id not cover some of the broadep verbal/contnunicatioa 

skills 'Vbich some teachers may 'hfeve attempted to teacH* l'^ addition, 

the correlation between the -CAT gsed as the measure of entering . ability 

and our achievement test (given at the end^of the^ year) was extremely 

high, leavit^g very little variance to be accounted ^or.by classroom, 

measures, (The correlation between , entering andvexiting, achievement w^s 



.92.) In addition to the re^tirict^ re sidual varia 



nee, several of the. 



claesrootn^ nteasunes taken in English classes^ such as classroom - 
ob&erva^cion scales, showed restricted variance in comparison wich chose 

* caken m mach classes, howev^ the summai^y descriptions' are'somewhac 
enlightening. ' * ^ ) . ■ ' 
SuQcessful^ English Classes ^ , / 

In .t)ie full* study classes chat were high achieving and were raced 
highly h,y student s - exhibite<] good classroom organizat ioTt, manageff^ent , 
and orderliness; students .actively participated in class discussions; 
and observers ' rated thesBv teachers as "appearing to enjoy teaching and 
^dealing wi th .students In these classrooms^ teachers often assigned 
hOHiework^ called on" volunteers ^to answer questions^ and allowed students 

■ • ' • <f 

to help one another with class^assigninents. In addition, students 
a^peared-more" highly motivated and e^ger to lejarn. Teacfiejrs also s^p^nt 
more time, giving feedback to student ai>sw^rs and^using the J ^ 

lecture/demonstration approach for explaining lessons. However,Hrtf is 
stiU more difficult to characterize the' ^high achietfing English class" ■ 

than it is to picture the ''high achieving math class." The ■ following 

'J- ■ ^ * * ' 

narratives describe thtree Eoglish classes which were high achieving and 
which were rated highly by students.^. 

\ . ' \ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ms.- Lake: This was a creati've teacher who was always 
prepared and conscientious about having^ >ier ^work done for the 
class. She, did w^ll in teaching graimnai: ^nd mechanics of ^ . - 
. writing^ but her forte ^as her creativity in waiting 
asdignmeTl,t,s and clever treatments of spellfng words . " She 
usually had a big grin on her' face f6r the kids*. If she had a ^ 
problem, it was that her classroom cpntrol was somewhat loose. 
Hetr classes were large Snd there, waaja group ^f disruptive 
students which caused her f>rob4eiiis until she moved them later 
in the year . , v. ^ 

Ms. Hiartin; Students appeared to enjpy this claffB, They 
seemeJ motivated , to do their work *ind were responsive and 

* bright as a whole* While the classroom was not *particdUrly 
quiet^ students did their work and the freedom to 'talk seemed 



to work |s ^ motivating factor. Class discussions t/ere 
*animated*aT^'d many of the topics required reasoning and 
conceptualizing. Class also, discussed moral rssues. Teacher 
was warm a^d supportive ^nd very concerned about students 
developing/ affective and communication skills. She appeared 
to enjoy teaching and uas able to ifiotivate students without 
having to i^ecome punitive. 

Ms. Nolan^ This teacher was a master of good dlassroom^ 
control atid good management techniques, ^he could usually get 
class attention by eye contact alone. She was sincere and 
friendly :and affectionate with students. She initiated a lot 
of contacts with them^ Her dicussions on literature 
demonstrated an in-depth understanding of the stories and an ; 
excel lent 'ability to direct discussions to the central aspects 
of the story. Students came into the* room, ^ got their 
materials, and began work. Students seemed to know what to 
do, and the class ran automatically. She appeared to approach 
the class with the assumption that everyone could accomplish 
the assigned work and that the only difference may be the 
speed withjwhich they could do it. Those who approached lessons 
more slowly were given more individual assistance. While this 
teacher had a- firm grasp of the subject'matter,. she wa$ very 
concerned with de^elopl^^t of affective skilj^s. She respe<;ted 
her students and they returned this . respect . 

It appears that the high achieving-high at ti tude English classes 
hold a certain amount of excitement fof students. It is also evident^ 
from these descriptions that the observers were caught up in the same 
«n^?iusiasm ior^e teachers that they" attributed to the students. 
Clearly, these English classes were interesting,^ stimulating, and 
perhaps memorable places to be. Teachers'ap^eAred to be student- ' 
oriented. and devoted themselves to maTcing the ^time interesting and - 
enjoyable, but they also managed to instruct students in thd 
mechanics .of spelling, gifamma^, and writing which" were the elements most 
.heavily emphasized in ,the entf-Cf-'year achievement test. " " ^ 

Less Successful English CJlasses * ^ . ■* ■* 

Fe<r positive predictors appeared for. achievement ip English' classes 
in* the pro^'ess data for the lar-ger study. In general, the process data 
from the larger atudy showed that less successful English ciaases had a 



higher^ proportion of serious misbehaviors Which went; unchecked and a 
higher proportion -of criticism of students both for academic matters^and 
for calling out irrelevant comments during class. Students in these 
^^sses called out more often and either had their comments accepted or 
were gii^n feedback. Other of these relations^iips appear puzzling. For 
example^ observers were asked to rate the following; "teacher adjusts 
pacing to his or her" perception of classes' aptitinde/' This rating 
showed a negative relationship with achievement. Normally this is a 



\ 



pre^riptiOTi g-ivea to teachers in their teacher preparation courses. 



One possible explanation for this negative relationship is-that teacher 
perceptions of students* aptitudes is inaccurate in some cases^ i,e,, 
teachers assumed that atudcjits were not capable, of doing the work and 
hence, did Viot require it, or they failed to teach the fundamental 
skills required to do higher level work. Another equally puzzling, 
relationship was the negative finding for "student has good peer 
relationships," - The most> plat)sible e^cplanatior^ might be that^ good peer 
relationships and extroversion, even to the extent of taking over tfie 
clasSj lend their measure of chaos tx) an already uncontrolled classroom* 
This may adversely affect classroom climate for those students Who are 
trying to do their work. The following is an example of^how three of 
th^sa low achieving classes (also rated low on student ratings ) looked 
to observer's: 

* Olson: While this teacher spent some' of her time 

teaching, she did not spend^a gr^at dea.! of it doing so. The 
students were mostly occupied doin^ individual projects. -Her 
disciplinary methods were variable^ Sometimes she came down 
,tjoo hard and'^ther times students got away with murder. She 
oftefi threatened but seldom followed through . There was an 
, inconsistency in her disc ijilihary methods/ /The obaferver 
noted that ^he teacher* expressed a lack o.f interest in what 



instructors and their needs to interact with their student? on a more 
informal basis- They had^not achieved a'balanc^ between conducting the 



business of the classroom and that of being friends with students. On 
one extreme, the teacher minimized personal contact with students as'in' 
the case of Mr, Quinn, On the other extreme much of t^ie time in 
Ms. Parker's class was given over to idle chit-chat at the expense of 

^oing the assigned work. " 

\- 

, In any case, it is not clear what academic learning took place. In 
one description there is the suggestion that the teacher emphasized 
spelfling^ but theTe is also the suggestion that students may have tuned 
out and simply gone through the motions^ of taking spelling tests^ 
exchanging and grading" them, wittiout really absorbing the tnaterial. 
Also In at least one instance, the teacher was vei^y concerned \iLth 

' r ' " ■ • 

helping students discuss and- understand literature. ^ ^<^^s^<l^€^^ly^ the 

students may have done well in this curriculum area, brnfTnT^was pot - 

icov^ned on the achievement test and any academic gain is unlikely to* 

have i>een directly measured. ^ 

English Classfes with Contrasting Scores on Att^tuSe and Achievement 

.English. classrooms with h i gh 'ac'h i evemen t gains but low ratings ' for 

student attitudes are summaVized belowf * / ^ 

^ -'^ . " * * 

^ Ms* Roberts; Thttf teacher rately lectured and seatwork ' ^ 
predominated^, however;" she did emphasize spelling and the , 
' class., spent, a^ lot. of time i^ spelling activities and drill. 
She u9ed a -lot of educational g^es*'which she designed herself 
^d- hel(p st-ud/ents in these"^ activities. She had*^a definite 
daily schedule 'which seldom vari^ed.* The class was filled *witJi -\ 
general ly bright students/' but th^y were seldom allowed to 
express opinions which ^id not agree with the teacher's. Her 
personality was h^rd to categorize.'^ Her (lemeanor ranged 
b^tv{een hostility toward students arid other teachers and a 
^false heart^^nWs. Sometimes she tcied tp get chummy with the 
^Dudents / buts^ they di-dri^'t respond because at other times she - < 
* -was sajrcastic and critical. - In an effor^t to be friendly she " 



f 



appeared overly hearty* Mostly she was so mercuipial and; 
changeable that students didn't know where tbey stood. The 
students responded with alternating fear and irritation 
although some appeared to like her and tried to get along* 

Mr* Scott: This was an interesting cTass"" in which to ' 
observe* The teacher had a creative style and spent a great 
deal of time holding class discussions and relatively little 
time in individual seatwork* The brighter 'students in this 
' room were challenged to think and learn. One of his problems, 
however, was that yhe did not get along well with the less' 
intelligent .students in class* Hs^cept for disciplining them 
when they were disruptive or noisy, he virtually ignored them 
and left them to thfeir own devices* In other instances, he 
was almost too mild-mannered and other students took advantage 
of him* Students in the halls on their way to classes would 
tap on the windows. of his room to bait him. Some students in 
his class also tried to "get his goat.'* He tried to react 
calmly but his frustration showed* 

' Aside from his tense personality, the students^tdid 
' appear to be getting a great deal from his class. While he 
disliked teaching 4}asic skills and>^ ui<r^l ight spelling, and 
grammar, his approach to the ^subject matter was exciting and 
held students * attention . ^ 

Even with two classrooms, the central theme is fairly ^lear^. In 

botft cases . t|ie , teachers appeared to have di^ficulty^ relating effectively 

^ to their stxidents." Less is known from the descriptions about the 

. qxiality of the instruction, although both classes ha^ a higji proportion 
\ ^ - ^ ^\ , 

ofUtudents wbo were bright and able* The suggestion- i^ that while the 

academic instruction was adequate and even possibly conducive to 

acldemic gains, the attituda of students toward their teachers 

suffered and perhaps they made academic tasks worse than they needed to 

be* ^ . ^ ■ . , . . * / ^ 

\ m 

Examination jof the observer descriptions of' English <*lasses that 
showed lower achievement^ but higher stpdent ratjtngs of^^eachers, 
indicates that in .th^se clause's English teaches u9ed a varierty of ^ 
methods to '"each students such as filmstr^ps, games, story reading, and 
discussion of ' li teratur^^ Most of this material, was not covered'by the 
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achievement test and this may be one ^reason the student performance was 
low. In some ojf these classes discipline was also a problem. 

One of the* largest categories was the group described as low 
achieving but who rated thejr teachers highly . Nine classes were 
categorized this way, A representative description^ of these classes 
follows: 

Ms. Thomas; Students did seatwork in this, class about $0 
to 95% of the time. They worked on contracts and this. ^ 
contract work was self-spaced, but also varied by difficulty 
level ("A'V contracts , "B" contracts, etc). Any extra help 
the students needed with getting their work done they got by 
going to the teacher . . . €he always stayed at h^ desk ... 
Or by asking a friend. The teacher allowed and ^OTcouraged 
<^ol laboration among the students to some extent. 



On a nonacad^nlc basis, the teacher attempted to 



promote solidat/try with the class to the point where the 
students could/(and did ) take advantage. They never seemed 
intimidated b/ any of her threats, and she seeraed to follow 
through only/on a small percentage of them, The\teacher 
seemed more/concerned . with dev^eloping social relationships 
than with (teajching the subject matter: ' The class seemed to be 
a brighter than average class. I heard her say to them that 
they couW all probably do the "A" contract work. A couple* 
of 'troublemakers kept the class lively. Also, some of the 
most manure and socially apt students in^^e school were 
ap^aren^ly in this cfass. Students^,Jiti^t have enjoyed this 
class without learning much. The teacher /seemed to operate 
with tl^e a,3sumption, that students would all be motivated to 
get tl^fe jnaterial from their packets and that^ those -yho 
couldn't woi^ld come up^ to her of their own volitions, 

Ms. l^derwood: This teacher was- really concerned/about her 
students. She was idealistic and wanted her studenta to be 
able|to cope effectively with life. She tried to instill a 
mature attitude and a sense of fair play iii the students. jShe 
sponsored a Inultiracial club after achool hours and had 
exc^/Uent rapport with' the class particularly minorities. Sh* 
listjened to their problems" and was sincerely concerned and 
involved. She didn't cover much academic material in class > 
however, and often she ^ippointed students to run.-the class. - 
There was a great deal of class time spent in chit-chatting 
an4 talking things over with individuals.' Very little work . 
went on and the teacher graded the claas on how much they- ^ 
tried, rather thah what they had' accomplished . (The ot^server 
felt that the teacher had excellent potential to be a fine 
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teacher, but that at present she needed to "teach more and 
: socialize leas,") ' ' " * * 

Ms. Vinson; This tfeacher had atl q^^her classes , organized 
in a particular'way. The *first five" minutes were *for , 
organization and reading materials. The next five minutes, 
(timed) were for individual reading, during which the students 
were not allowed to talk or move around. After this, the 
clasps proper began. The 'teachetr lectured a number of times 
and was interesting and in|pnnative, but the lectures and ^ 
discussions were- marred by the interruptions o^ a few problem * 
students/ The r^st of Jthe^cla^s time was spent in individual' 
seatwork, which was also disrupted ,by the problem students. * 
Seatwork pre<fominated generally over teaching the class as a 
whole^, . * ^ 

, The teacher had a positive attitude most of the time. 
She dealt well and warmly with most students, but was lax ^in 
her discipline, and some^ ,took advantage of this.*, She spent^ a . 
great deal of t;^ime giving, special help to some of the slower 
kids in the clay^and they seemed to appreciate this.- 

There were a few students v^o^ied to bait her into 
an argument thou^^h slie would never react strongly.' At most, 
she would quietly stop what she was doing and answer their 
irrelevant questioit^ or tell them to be quiet. These stude'nts 
were continually disr^iptive, got v^ry little wprlc done, and 
bothered tbe rest of- the class a great deal. , ^ - 

\ ^ - Discussion ^ " 

In contrast to the data from math classes,, our study did^not yield 

such a clear pici:ure of^&nglish classes. This was bom. oat in the 

larger study which failed to yield a coherent set of predictors of 

student achievement for"^ Engjtish cl^sses^ Why was there such a 

comparatively l^rge grou^^ of low-^achieying, high-at ti tude ',classes in 

English and not in W£>?^~ One |>ossible explanation id the lack of a 

shared perception of the goals and importance of junior high English, 

i^hich presents a major difficulty not only for effective teaching ' ' 

itself, but for the study of effective teaching as. well. As was noted 

in-the final report (EV^rtsonJ Anderson^, & Brophy, ^ote l) ^ 

There are no Agreed-upon sets of skills or goal!s which sre 
generally petceived as. important and which are th^ exclusive 



responsibility of junior high English teachers. This leads 
not onlyto difficulties with measuring learning outcomes^ but 
also to difficulties with getting students to p^rcfeive their, 
wbrk as important. Thus^ students tend to judge their English -\ 
tea'ehers- primatily by affectiy^e criteria* rather- than their 
academic effectiveness (as judged- by the ac'hievement test). 

With path^ however^ there seems to be greyer agreement between 

teachers and students regarding the nature of the classroom activities 

required for learning. ThuSj^^ the English teacher^ taces a great^er i- 

problem in maintaining the cooperation^ attention, and task-orientation 

J" - , . 

of the students,.. In addj^rion to this, ib must be kept in mind, that 
''English" ehcon\passes a wider'range of classroom activit^ie^s /han math. 
Hence^ it may be that the absence of a significant correlation between^ 
srtudent ratings of instruction with student achievement reflects the 
difficulty 'of constructing an achievet&ent test that accurately reflects 

f 

the many goals of English teachers. " . " - 

Another singularity of the data with respect to English classes is ' 
that the pretest accounted for an extremely bigh proportion (85%*) of the 
variance oyi the posttest. Thus^^ the entering achievement levels of the 
students played a particularly important part in mediating the teachers* 
effects on achievement. A teacher who began the year with two' classes 
whose average achievement level? were quite, (different ^ might produce 
quite different effects in terms of gain on the two classes^ while a 
teacher whose ;two classes were similar would b^ nrore likel^^^to havM^ 
similar effects oh gain* However, oil pupil attitudes the effects across 
classes for a given teacher were quite consistent, regardless of 
*^enter ing pupil achievement. This may indicate a consistent pupil " " . 
reaction to 4 consistent teacher4f6tyle^ However, the often inconsistent 
pupil achievement resul ts across English classes may indicate :that t^e 



adjustments the teadhers made" in instruction for their two class'es were 

differetltially effective or^that teachers were consistent in their ^] 

•behavior to their classes but that students achieved dif fereri'tia.l ly- 
' ■ ' / " ' " * ' ^ \ 

The data^on teacher behavior sugge'sjt thai some-t^iing of both occurV^'d , 

. Apart £rom the^e particular variat^'oiis, the results of our study' 
between math and English classes^ theMeScrlptive summaries of the 
hi^h^ac^i^vemerrt' '^^1 ish classes correspond in many'^ays with tho^e of 
t'he high-achiervement math classes. Ii> both case^^ effective classes are 
business-^lilce and well organized The teachers in t'he higher achieving 
English classes seem be^t characterized as having an overall ^sense of 

' ' , ' / . ' ) ■ 

piirpose Or direction, rather than a day-tg^day attitude of survival or 

co^existence^ This produces an expectation: df accomplishment and gives 

\ \ ' ' ^ ^ ■ ' ^ ' ' ' 

some focu6 io the various instructional activities. Low att:.tu8es in 

such classes appear^o result from the teacher's inability to 

effectively manage instruction such that individual differences among 

stu<)ents are- taken into ' account . ^ \ ' 

. In the English classes categorized as low a^titiide- low 'achievement , 

on tHe other hand, there is a noticeable absence of a teacher-directed 

agenda. These tethers do not act as though they are fulfilling 

• ' ' ' I- '. ■ ■ ^* . ■ ■ 

l^g'term goals; they do^not seem to h'ave pupil act^evement in mind. 

Instead ^ K^^y are .either marking time or filling it with activiti< 

whose functions' Appear to .be **making it through, the ^period .** 

.App^arently, the students havj© gotten the message^, 

^ . . ' < Conclusions 

i: ^ — ^ 

! ' ' " * 

,Ihe desdriptive summaries ;«lari fy the relationships amotig. t>eacher ■ 



les 



behavior^ stu^rTTT ^ch ievemen^ and student 



■*attitude^i 



In math and English 



clAsses^ They, ^suggest that in both stibject art^^as "good classroom 



managements effective teaching, a large proportion of ciin'e 3|^en&. in 



teaching, and- ^ positive student attitude go hahd-in-hand* It was \ ^ 
difficult .to, see relatibnships among effective teaching^ ^ajt^dfeal ^ 



-achievement, and'student attitude in our earlier report |^^ng^ da ^^a^tom 
t|^-wb6r$ sample, but ^en fbcu^ on the extremes of a^)ytevej^^i^^^^|^ 

^ attitude^'^vismg descriptions of existitig classrooms, some important . • 

, f ' * * ^ 

*relationships begin to emerge* * \ " ' ^ . 

, - ■■ ' - ' * 

' Hjigh achievement-high attitude classeB are chara(fteri2ed by good 

; ^ organiaat*ion4 a liigh proportion of time in instructional activity, and 

• ■ 0f ■. - , ■ , 

^'task-orieotation, whereas ^ow achi^vement-^low attitude classes present 

/ ' - ' ' * * * ■ " \ 

th^ Qounterp'art—'chaotic,^ unstructured classjx>oms with less 

/ . > 

, task70rientfition* Tfie desc'ciptive siisMaries strikingly suggest that 
''there is ar' rel'atijOnship^bet'waen the planning at^d organization of, 
acti^iti^s, the creation of ' an overall direction or focqs for stiident^$^ 
goad'^mana^gement of student behavior — in «hort, a relationship betwj^ 
the essential features of what can be cal^l^ed good '^cldssrofmi m^a^ement' 
and^'^tudent lea'rning. That is,< tbere was simply less pupil ^d^iat 
jnisbehavior and- irtore. taslf-oriented pupil b^hav,ior in. the Wfgher 

achieving classes. Al^o in classes where smoothly rv^iming activities 

- fir ' * , . ' t 

_ were carried out phere also appear to be lessjiiisbehavior* This seems 

* to be largely a result of teacber inana^ement, rather than initfial ^ - 



differences, in;.coopei:ation among students. The incidence of good .and 
poor managers w^s dtitribute^ across schools, entering achievemeut* 
levels, within-class ^upil' achievement variance, and other- _ * 
characteristic^ potentially correlated with pu'pil cooperation* 



. In cor *rast , 'the 'classes im which students achiv^d 'less were 
characterised* b^ an abdenc^.of good management. This^relationship is 
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■ , - - ■ ■ ■ « ■ , ■ 

not surprising', for ^ood classroom management promotes, the structuring 
of events, in classrooms .in such^ a way as to maximally promote the 
orientation of the students to learning ta^s. This relationship is 

t particularly cle^r ir^ the high achievement^bigh attitude and low 

' ^ . ^ . / 

achievement-low"^ attitude <?iassesJ . 

^ • " ' * ■" 

The picture is less^ clear with respect to the high achie^^ement-low 
i ■ ■ ' . 

^ attitude an^ low achievemeirt-high attitude^ classes. In the former case ^ 

^ ■ . .. 

. itjnay be' that the composition of ^the ^lass is an important factor. A 

r - * * 

1' p. ~ , 

^ high (av&rage) aohievement gain may- h eve resulted from the teacher 
* concentrating on a group of ^ighpr-ability/ff^udents at the expense of 
lower-ability students. The^lower attitude rating can bfe assumed to be 



the consequence o.f- this dL^er^tial behavidr. Indeed, this is, strongly ^ 
suggested by the bi-inodal distribution df entering ab^lity^in i 
Ms. ^Irwin's class. The loW ratings l^y ^ow abiliLy'students inffuen^^^ 

her attitude^ score. In both math and English, less effective, teachers 

"* . ' *^ " * 

. . h^d not solved the- problem of how ^o deal with individual difference^ in 

ejntering achievement and ^ability. The use of ^mall groups and l^rge 

■ r * • ' . '. . - ■ ■ 

amounts of seatwork weTre .not successful in obtaining sustained effort, 
pos3ibly as a result of the poor monitoring practices^of f:he teachers or 

■ . ■ y . ^. 

, because of inability to implemenjt instr^^ctional activities in which 
students were both accountable and. successful. 

More successful teachers did not cope with individual differences 
as jnuch through grouping ^nd ^greater amounts of i'Sd^vidual se'atwork. . 

ey tended instead to ke^p students together fof discussions and 
^explanations. When students were given ^as'sigiunents, the teachers 
monitored carefully and provided corrective feedback. Groa^ng 

/ . . ■ * . * 

strategies or seatwork not necessarily be inap{iropriate, but if they 
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are used extensively with this age group/jthe teacher n^ust manage them 
in ways that all puprl? worlc is'monitored carefuiry, 

No' consistent picture emerges in t|i£ c^sl^^ low achim^ement-hi^h 



attit;u4e classes* Wit^ respect to ^Kh classes, fhe descriptions 
suggest >that the 'high-. atti tude be a, result of a, greater social 



ratherthan academic teacher orientation. If this i§ so, then low 
achievement is hardly a surprise* With respect to English cl^sses^ we 
have not ^d above that in the larger study a conspicious absence of 
predictors of English achievement* However, the examination of class 
descriptions points out the variety of ways classes can differ. 

In passing, the value of anecdotal descriptions such as these are 
that they provide a ^more unified perspective of classrooms. They are a 
useful supplement to coding systems^ which hy their nature are more 
selective. When combined with these mo^e elaboVa^ observation systems, 
descriptions have a great deal of interpretive power, especially when 
outcomes are measured on a large sample* They contribute to an 
understanding not simply of selected feature^ df the classroom but of 
the^functioning'of the classroom. as a whole* *However, one drawback' of 
these and othen data cdllftcted during the school year is that while they 
may reflect the standing patterns of behavior in classrooms^ we have no 
clear idB^s about how these effects Qccutr,ed* 

In sum, these data, do sugg&st some vali/able ways of interpreting 
classroom events and xhe relationships among teacher behavior, student 
achievement, and student sttitudes. Variations among high- achieving^ 
classes wit^ resi>ect to attitucie appear to be in part a function of the 
way the teachers are, able' to s^^e^d £heir attentioi/ among all the '0 
Students. Hence; v low attitudes in high-achievement classes may be due 



to partly ^^e variafion in student en tering, ability , which exacerbates 
the problem of directing attention to all the students. Finally, the 
data suggest that being a good classroom manager -is an essential 
attribute of being a $ood teacher and that students respond positively 
to good management. Student's learn most effectively,' and with positive 
feelings, .when they are in a classroom 'that is well managed and where 



teaching occurs.-. 



s 
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' ■> Table- V 

^ Distribution ofMath ^nd English classes 
for each combination of achievemeivt and attitude level 
(Math N = 56, English N ='78)^ 



Students Ratings 
of Teachers 
(att itudes) 


Math 


High 
English 


Achievement 

Middle 
Math English 


, ' Low 
Math, En|Ksh 


High 


6 


9 


7 


B 

1 


6 ^ 9 


Middle 


10 


8 


7 


8 - 


6 'lO ^ 


* Low 


3 

/ 


10 ^ 


3 


10 


10' 6 
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At^titude and A'chievem^nt Scores 
fot High and Low Hath Classes 





1 

Teacher^ 


Grade 


CAT 

X 


CAT* 
Sigma 


Exiting 
Ach 


Ach' 
Sigma 


Residual 
Gain 


SRT 


SRT 
Sigma 


• 

' 1 

■ High Ach 
High Att * 


• 




- 


. 

■ 




• 




4 




{ ' * 

• * 


Ms. Adams 


7 


7.1 


1.2 


62.2 


17.4 


6.29 


' 53.4 


9;1 


Ms. Baker 


8 


\7.0 


.6 


59.5 ; 


15.7' 


14.89 . 


$3.6 


7,7 


t 


* 

Mr. Casey 


8 


7.5 


1.5 


63.2 . 


15.5 


9.89 


54.0 


6.8 


L&w Ach 
Low At t 


y 
















* 




^s . Dav is 


8 


7.2 


f.5 


38.9 


"19.5 


-5.95 


42.7 


9.6, 




Mr. .Elliott 


8 


6.7 


.9 


41.2 


16.0 


-5.52 


43.9 


11.0 




Mr. Farmer 


O 


7.0' 


1.6 


39.2 


21 .9 


-10. U 


44.9 


12.2 


High Ach 
'/Low Att 


* 












t 








. Mr. Green 


7-. 


5.6 


1.4 


, 36.6 


,17.2 


9.43 


43.8 


• 813 




Ms. Harper 


*7 


5.6 


1.3 


■28.4 


10.9 


4.44 


45.9 


13.0 




Ms . Irwin 


8 


7.2 


1.3^ 


49.5 


21.8 


9.26 


37.3 


12.3 


Low Ach * 
High Att 






















Mr. Jackson 


7 * 


7.1 


1.6 


•42.4 


' 19.0 


-7.57 


53.9 


6.4 




Ms. Keith 


8 


6.9 


2.4 


:43.9 


23.6 


• -4.50 


55.3 


6.9 



^All teacher names are fictitious. 

^bi-modal , ' 

Ach test X " 45.0, SD ■ 24 

SRT X » 50 SD ■ 10 (standardized) 
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'High Ach 
High Att 



Low Ach 
Low Att 



High Ach 
Low Att 



Low Ach 
High Att 



Table 3 

Attitude and Achievement Test Scores 
for High and Low English Classes 



Tef^cher^ 


Grade 


CAT 

X 


CAT 
Sigma 


. Ach 

X 


Ach' 
Sigma 


Residual 
Gain 


SRT 

X 


•SRT 
Sigma 


• 

Ms. Lake 


8 


7.9 


\ 

3.1 


160.1 


4d.7 


5.28 


54.3 


6.5 


Ms, Martin 


7" 


8.1 


1.5 


177.2 


12.2 


9.32 


58 .'6 


4.3 


Mr, Nolan 


■ 8 


8.4 ^ 


1.1 


172.7 


18.5 


4.54 


^ . J 


D * D 


Ms* Olson 


8 


8.0 


2.8 


155.5 


38.6 


' -7.25 


42.8 




Ms» ^^arker 


7^ 


8.1 


2.2 


162.6 


21.8 


-5.55 


31.4 


11.7 


Mr* Quinn 
• 


7 


/ « I 

r 


L • / 


151 .2 


28.4 


-1 .03 


35.8 


9.1 

r 


Mb. iioberts 


8 


7.8 


2,2 


168.3 


24.5 


9.05 


42.5 


9.2 


Mr. Scott 


7 


7.8- 


J* 

1.9 


170.1 


17.4 


13.06 


43.8 


11.6 


Ms. Thomas 


8 


8.2 


2.6 


158.1 


29.1 


-9.89 


'J 
56-. 9 


6.2 



Ms. Underwood 8 
Ms. Vinson 8 



6.3 1.4*' 139.7 25.2 -10.6 
7.7 2.4 155.1 40,5 -3.49 



All teacher *»araes are fictitious, 
^bi-modal 

Ach test X « 156, SD •» 35 

SRT X - 50, SD - 10 (standardized) 



59.1 
56.1 



3.5 
6.1 
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